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TAOU KUANG, EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


There are few remote countries which have 
excited greater curiosity than China. It stands 
alone among nations in the character, customs, 
and institutions of its inhabitants, in the high 
antiquity it claims, and in the restrictive policy 
by which its government so sedulously checks 
the intercourse with strangers, and which, by 
the difficulties it interposes to the acquirement 
of correct information, gives a higher interest 
to the scanty knowledge we possess concerning 
that vast and singular empire. 

In the common and daily use of tea, we have 
adopted one of the most prominent habits of 
the Chinese, for the gratification of which we 
very much depend upon China, and consequently 
maintain an extensive commercial intercourse 
with it, in which this district largely participates, 
and which, from the recent successful settlement 
of the opium quarrel, will probably become still 
more widely extended. 

For these reasons, we believe we shall gratify 
our readers by furnishing such particulars as 
we have been able to glean from authentic 
sources, respecting the family, personal, and 
public history of the Celestial Emperor, whose 
portrait adorns our Journal. 

Taou Kuang, or “the Glory of Reason,” 
the high-sounding title by which the present 
Emperor of China has chosen to designate his 
reign, was born in 1781, during the lifetime 
of his grandfather Kien-Loong, who was the 
fourth Emperor of the Manchow Tartar dynasty. 

The first British embassy ever sent out to 
China was received by Kien-Loong in 1793, 
and the liberal conduct of that monarch in 
dispensing with the performance of the pros- 
trations on the part of Lord Macartney, con- 
trasts strongly with the petty trickery by which 
his successors have attempted to extort that 
Tartar act of homage called the Ko-tow from 
subsequent embassies. The reign of Kea King, 
the son and successor of Kien-Loong, and father 
of the present Emperor, commenced in 1795, 
and was distinguished by little but his profligate 
habits and the suppression of several formid- 
able conspiracies and revolts; it extended over 
a period of twenty-five years, when he died, in 
the 61st year of his age. 

His death, in 1820, was the occasion of some 
curious information being obtained relative to 
the mode of succession, arid other particulars. 
The Emperor’s will, a very singular document, 
was published to the people. Amongst other 

things, it stated the merits of his second son, 
the present sovereign, in having shot two of 
the assassins who entered the palace in 1813, 
which was the reason of his selection to the 
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Although Taou Kuang came to the throne 
in 1820, the following year, 1821, was by 
imperial edict, commanded to stand in the| 
calendar as the first of his reign. According) 
to the dignified dogma of the Chinese sages, 
which deifies filial piety, a son ought to retire| 
from business, and mourn in sackcloth and} 
ashes three years at the death of his father,| 
Taou Kuang, though a Tartar, is a disciple of! 
the Confucian school, and was, of course, | 
obliged to feign a wonderful readiness to com. | 
ply with the rigour of its precepts; but the| 
solicitations of his friends saved him this ex-| 
ercise of self-denial; and he assumed the reins) 
of government with the declaration that “ All| 
the kings (several kingdoms are tributary to| 
China), Tartar lords, great statesmen, civil and| 
military officers, have affirmed with one voice 
that heaven’s throne must not long remain 
without an occupant.” 
The personal character of the present Em- 
peror is much superior to that of his father, 
but his lofty title has hardly been supported,| 
His reign has been infested by a continual] 
succession of public calamities, one of the 
earliest of which equally affected the Chinese 
and Europeans; this was the great fire at| 
Canton, which occurred towards the end of 
1822, and has been calculated to have been as 
extensive in its ravages as that of London in| 
1666. It was said that upwards of 50,000! 
Chinese were rendered houseless, and consider- 
able numbers lost their lives; the East India| 
Company had great quantities of goods con-| 
sumed, with their warehouses, but their treasury,| 
which was arched with solid blocks of stone| 
and treble doors, remained safe and entire,| 
containing not much less than a million of| 
dollars. 
A greater number of revolts and insurrec-| 
tions have disturbed the empire since his ac-| 
session than have been known since the time 
of the first Emperor of the Manchow dynasty. 
This reflects little credit on the talent or energy I 
of “the Glory of Reason”—either as it respects|im 
his selection of advisers or his own attention’ 
to public business. | 
One of the most disgraceful acts of his ad- 
ministration was the murder, in 1828, of the| 
Mahomedan Tartar Prince Jehanghir, who had 
surrendered himself in reliance upon promises) 
made only to be violated; and the reduction of| 
his tribe, and that of the others towards Cash- 
gar, was marked by more than an ordinary 
degree of Chinese treachery and craft. 
In further proof of the weakness of his 
government, a very singular paper may be| 
quoted, which was written by a Chinese, stating] 
that the reported submission of the independent) 
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mountaineers north-west of Canton, in 1832, 
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was a mere imposition on the Emperor by 
his officers, and a public disgrace. He said 


| that the imperial commissioners had expended 


500,000 taéls of silver for a sham surrender 
and an appearance of victory, whilst the moun- 
taineers remained as independent as ever. 
There must be a good deal of truth in this or 
a Chinese would not have dared to publish it, 
and a more recent similar occurrence confirms it. 

An insurrection broke out in the island of 
Formosa towards the close of 1832, accom- 
panied by the death of a large portion of the 
troops and of the greater number of mandarins 
on the spot, and the origin of which was attri- 
buted to the oppression of the Emperor's 
government. 

A Tartar general, after the lapse of a few 
months, was despatched in all haste from Pe- 
king, with power to take troops from the dif- 
ferent provinces at his need, and in a short 
time it was heard that the insurrection was 
over and the troops countermanded. 

This sudden restoration of tranquillity was 
hardly less surprising than the speedy sub- 
mission of the mountaineers, and was probably 
effected by money instead of arms. 

These and other internal sources of disquiet- 
ude have been followed by the recent warlike 
demonstrations made by the British forces at 
Chusan, the causes and results of which are 
generally known, and need only to be reverted 
to here as having given strength to the prevalent 
impression that the end of the Tartar dominion 
in China is at hand. This event is by no 
means improbable, when we consider the un- 
wieldy extent of territory—the long-cherished 
repugnance of the great body of the Chinese 
to the rule of their Tartar conquerors—the 
feeble character of the present Emperor and 
his predecessor, and the heterogeneous mixture 


of truth and error in the polity of this extra- 
| ordinary people. 


“There is nothing moreremarkable,” says Mr. 
Davies,* ‘‘in their ritual and in their criminal 
code, than the exact parallel which is studiously 
kept up between the relations in which every 
person stands to his own parents and to the 
Emperor. For similar offences against both, 
he suffers similar punishments; at the death of 
both, he mourns the same time and goes the 
same period unshaven, and both possess nearly 
the same power over his person.”’ This resem- 
blance to the simple patriarchal form of govern- 
ment which has obtained from the date of their 
earliest records, and has survived each succes- 
sive dynasty, is rendered still more striking 
by the association of the sacerdotal with the 
parental character in the person of the Emperor. 
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His titles are the ‘Son of Heaven,” and “ the 
Ten-thousand Years ;"’ he is worshipped with 
divine honours, and as possessing the attribute 
of ubiquity throughout the empire. 

An eye-witness thus describes the celebration 
of the Emperor’s birth-day at Peking, and the 
ceremony is universal and simultaneous through 
the chief cities of China.* 

‘The first day was consecrated to the pur- 
pose of rendering a solemn, sacred, and devout 
homage to the supreme majesty of the Emperor. 
The princes, tributaries, ambassadors, great 
officers of state, and principal mandarins were 
assembled in a vast hall, and, upon particular 
notice, were introduced into an inner building, 
bearing at least the resemblance of a temple. 
It was chiefly furnished with great instruments 
of music, among which were sets of cylindrical 
bells, suspended in a line from ornamented 
frames of wood, and gradually diminishing in 
size, from one extremity to the other, and also 
triangular pieces of metal arranged in the same 
order as the bells. To the sound of these in- 
struments a slow and solemn hymn was sung 
by eunuchs, who had such a command over 
their voices as to resemble the effect of musical 
glasses at a distance. The performers were 
directed in gliding from one tone to another by 
the striking of a shrill-and sonorous cymbal, 
and the lovers of music among the embassy 
were much pleased with their execution. The 
whole had indeed a grand effect. During the 
performance and at particular signals, nine 
times repeated, all the persons present pros- 
trated themselves nine times, except the am- 
bassador and his suite, who made a profound 
obeisance. But he whom it was meant to 
honour continued, as if it were in imitation of 
the Deity, invisible the whole time.” 

The sovereign of China has the absolute 
disposal of the succession, and, if he pleases, 
can name his heir out of his own family. 
The imperial authority or sanction to all 
public acts is conveyed by the impression 
of a seal several inches square, and any par- 
ticular directions or remarks by the Emperor 
himself are added in red, commonly styled the 
‘“‘vermillion pencil.’ All imperial edicts of a 
special nature, after being addressed to the 
proper tribunal or other authority, are promul- 
gated in the Peking Gazette, which contains 
nothing but what relates to the supreme govern- 
ment, that is, reports to the Emperor or man- 
dates from him. 

The Emperor’s principal ministers form the 
Nayko, or “‘ interior council chamber,” and the 
chief councellors are four in number, two Tar- 
tars and two Chinese, the former always taking 


* The Chinese. Knight: London, 1840. 


* Staunton, vol. 2, p. 255. 
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precedence ; below these are a number of as- 
sessors, who, together with them, form the 
great council of the state. 

The court of the Emperor chiefly consists of 
the imperial descendants and relatives, who are 
brought up in a state of idleness and ignorance ; 
they are principally supported by the surplus 
revenue both in money and stores remitted 
by way of the grand canal from the provinces. 
An imperial relation of the first rank receives 
about 10,000 taéls annually from the exchequer, 
with a large allowance of rice and as many as 
three hundred servants. As the multiplication 
of these expensive idlers would soon ruin the 
government, their rank descends one degree 
every generation, until after five descents their 
heirs retain the simple privilege of wearing the 
yellow girdle, with a bare subsistence. 

For more ample information on the subject 
of this great district of the world, we refer our 
readers to the highly interesting work on the 
Chinese, by Mr. Davies, late Brittanic Chief 
Commissioner in China, and translator of several 
Chinese compositions, to whom we are indebted 
for many of the facts embodied in this brief 
sketch. 


Cuinese Perseverance.—Among the Chi- 
nese eminent learning is acquired only by great 
application and perseverance. The first years at 
school are spent in committing the canonical 
books to memory; another six years are re- 
quired to supply the students with phrases for 
a good style; and an additional number of 
years spent in incessant toil are needed to en- 
sure success. Long before the break of day 
the Chinese student may be heard chaunting 
the sacred books, and till late at night the 
same task is continued. Of one man it is re- 
lated that he tied his hair to a beam of the house, 
in order to prevent his nodding to sleep. Ano- 
ther, more resolute, was in the habit of driv- 
ing an awl into his thigh when inclined to slum- 
ber. One poor lad suspended his book to the 
horns of the buffalo, that he might learn while 
following the plough, and another bored a hole 
in the wainscot of his cottage that he might 
steal a glimpse of his neighbour’s light. They 
tell of one who, fearing the task assigned him 
was too hard, gave up his book in despair, and 
was returning to a manual employment, when 
he saw an old woman rubbing a crowbar on a 
stone ; he asked her the reason; she replied 
she was just in want of a needle, and thought 
she would rub down the erow-bar till she got 
it small enough. The patience of the aged 
female provoked him to make another attempt, 
and he succeeded in attaining to the rank of 
eminency in the empire.—Medhurst on the 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


Having treated of the modern theory of the 
temperaments, and the means by which they] 
may be regulated and modified, we now pro! 
ceed to an explanation of the older system, by| 
which the temperaments are classified into the 
bilious, sanguine, nervous, and lymphatic. It 
is probable that this theory will ere long yield 
up the independent position it has hitherto held, 
and become an adjunct to one founded on more| 
philosophical principles. Having for its basis 
the observation of centuries, and the meam| 
and subject of investigation having been always) 
the same, we cannot pronounce it untrue, 
though imperfect,—imperfect as the whole 
though not as part, of a system. 
The bilious temperament does not imply sus-| 
ceptibility for the disease bile, as might be| 
inferred from the name, but a peculiarity off 
constitution distinguished by dark hair and} 
skin, and a harshly expressed outline of figure,| 
the flesh being firm and moderately full. The 
features assume a marked character, from the 
great mental energy that distinguishes the tem- 
perament,—and are indicative of decisiveness 
and permanency of purpose. The passions or 
affections are strong and lasting; love and 
friendship fervent; hatred bitter and unmiti- 
gated. Its possessor may be depended upon, 
for what he begins he finishes, being neither 
deterred by opposition nor scared by danger. 
Men of the bilious temperament are always 
the most active in civil or political struggles, 
Modified by the nervous, it seems to have 
characterised those most busily concerned in the 
French Revolution, as remarked by Madame 
De Stael: ‘‘ The Jacobins who had been per. 
sonally concerned in the crimes of the days 
of terror, such as Lebon, Carrier, &c., wer 
nearly all distinguished by the same kind o 
physiognomy. They might be seen in the tr 
bune of the convention reading their harangues, 
with a pale and nervous figure, going from side 
to side like a beast of prey in its cage. Wer 
they seated? they poised themselves, without 
rising or changing their place, in a sort of ste 
tionary agitation, which seemed to indicate 
merely the incapability of repose.” Indeed, 
it is only on such occasions that the native 
energies of such minds are displayed. They 
not only ride proudly over those seas of national 
commotion on which feebler minds fear to em- 
bark, or in which they are engulphed, but re 
combine and mould the discordant elements ¢ 
disorganized society, and in the changed aspedt 
of things are to be seen, the principles, good 
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or bad, by which they were actuated. 
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The sanguine temperament is distinguished 
by light hair and eyes, a fair, ruddy complex- 
jon, the flesh being firm, and the person mo- 
derately plump. The angles in the features 
and at the joints are wanting, by which the 
bilious temperament is known; the cellular 
tissue fills the intervening space; and all the 
parts are harmoniously blended together, form- 
ing those graceful curvatures which have long 
been considered essential in the Beautiful. 
The most perfect specimens are the Venus de 
Medici and the Apollo Belvidere. The blood 
vessels are in constant and vigorous activity, 
and the frame is generally kept in good con- 
dition by moderate and frequent exercise. The 
mind partakes of the general vivacity of the 
system; and such persons, although not always 
the most useful, are generally the most agree- 
able, members of society; they possess a ver- 
satility of genius that fits them for the company 
and conversation of all men—the solemn and 
gay, the serious and frivolous. They are the 
spirit of a party—their natural tone is ani- 
mated, and they delight in wit and repartee. 

The nervous temperament derives its name 
from the extreme sensibility of the nervous 
|system. The hair is thin and fine, the coun- 
| tenance pale, the muscles small, but quick in 
| their motions, and the health frequently delicate. 
Physical exertions are remarkable for their 
activity, mental manifestations for their vivacity ; 
there may be a clear, sound, and judicious, but 
not a strong mind. So sensitive and so easily 
disconcerted are people of this temperament, 
that in some cases it amounts to a disease ; 
any unexpected occurrence, though trifling in 
itself, throws the whole system into commotion. 
When suffering under calamities, they are apt 
to fret over them, and to think that Fortune 
has used them of all men most unkindly. 
For want of a vigorous mental constitution to 
bear up against and combat with the mishaps 
of this world, they drag out a miserable ex- 
istence, ever ruminating on by-gone prosperity, 
only to make themselves the more miserable. 

Rapidity of thought and sensibility of feeling 
are the effects of this temperament; scenes of 
distress, or the relation of others’ woes, excite 
in them the most painful sympathy; and fre- 
quently the imagination is affected to such a 
degree, that they suffer greater pain than the 
objects of their pity and compassion. Such 
men, if morally endowed, are ill fitted for the 
turmoils and anxieties of life—for encountering 
the competition, trickery, and knavery which 
too frequently mark men’s actions—for wit- 
nessing scenes in which public or private delin- 
quents must be punished, or where headstrong 
passion must be similarly opposed. Retirement 
and domestic privacy are congenial to their 


nature ; here they may prove great, good, and 
useful men—here may their genius be culti- 
vated and matured—and here may they devise 
and perfect schemes for the amelioration of the 
human family which may entitle them to the 
lasting gratitude of mankind. 

The lymphatic temperament is recognized 
by fair hair, a pale clear skin, and a dull, sleepy 
eye. The muscles are soft, the person round, 
the vital actions languid, and the circulation 
slow. The mental manifestations are essentially 
the same as those of the abdominal tempera- 
ment—general placidity and love of ease, 
mental and corporeal. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat that the 
temperaments are seldom to be found in a 
pure state: they exist in every variety of com- 
bination. The most common are the nervous- 
bilious, the nervous-lymphatic, and the san- 
guine-lymphatic. 


Having now explained these two theories of 
the temperaments, we may observe, in conclu- 
sion, that Dr. Thomas considers the abdominal 
temperament the origin of the lymphatic,—the 
sanguine, of the thoracic,—the nervous, of the 
cranial,—and that the predominance of fibrous 
structure is the cause of the bilious. And this 
is generally, though not always, the case. If 
it were, then his theory would in itself be 
complete. But that it is not perfect in itself 
we are convinced from personal observation. 
The nervous and thoracic,—the bilious and 
thoracic,—the lymphatic and cranial,—the san- 
guine and lymphatic—are very often in com- 
bination with each other. Even in persons with 
a contracted thorax we may often observe the 
sanguine; and the fair sex, in whom the san- 
guine is much more common than in males, 
are not particularly remarkable for breadth of 
thorax. At present therefore each theory must 
retain its own individuality. 

The plan which appears soundest in practice 
is, to adopt the modern theory as the basis, 
and the older as an adjunct,—to ascertain the 
predominance of the cranial, thoracic, or ab- 
dominal temperaments, or their different pro- 
portions of commixture, and then to estimate 
the further influence of the lymphatic, sanguine, 
nervous, or bilious. Instances, by way of 
illustration, might easily be given; but the 
subject is so plain, the method of procedure 
and calculation so simple, that examples are 
needless. All that is necessary is, to study 
the two theories independently of each other, 
and to become thoroughly acquainted with 
them. It will then be easy rightly to value 
their mutual action, and their influence in every 
degree of commixture. 
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THE GUERILLA CHIEF. 


The atrocious and treacherous cruelties 
perpetrated in ill-fated Spain during its invasion 
by Napoleon, and by the repetition of which it 
has subsequently acquired a melancholy cele- 
brity, are displayed in fearful relief in the 
subjoined narrative from the April number of 
Blackwood, fitly designated ‘‘ The Holocaust,” 
for such it was to the horrid Demon War. 

‘* In somewhat less than two hours, the Cura 
Merino (a priestly Guerilla chief) was again 
in the saddle, and on his road back to the 
bivouac of his troops; calling, on his way, for 
his Aide-de-Camp and Orderly. It was past 
midnight, and the sky, which the sunset had 
left clear and starry, was now overspread with 
clouds, which rendered the darkness complete, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tains. The Cura, however, seemed nowise 
embarrassed by this circumstance; but guided 
his horse through the most intricate and diffi- 
cult paths with as much facility as if he had 
been in broad daylight on a good road. Having 
arrived at the bivouac, and satisfied himself of 
its well-being, and of the alertness of the sen- 
tries, he turned his horse’s head south; and soon 
finding himself on some tolerably open country, 
he struck into a canter, which shortly brought 
him to the vicinity of the Camino Real or 
highway from Burgos to Madrid, on which 
Aranda del Duero is situated. Here he halted, 
and, dismounting, listened attentively; but for 
some minutes no sound broke the stillness of 
the night. He had laid his hand on his horse’s 
mane to remount, when the regular monotonous 
noise produced by the march of a body of troops 
became audible. The Cura sprang into the 
saddle, and with his two companions retired 
behind a broken hedge, which bordered part of 
the road. The noise increased; and shortly 
appeared, coming from the direction of Aranda, 
a score of cavaliers, whose small black shapskas 
and long lances denoted them to be Poles of 
the French Imperial Guard. These were fol- 
lowed, at a short interval, by nearly two hun- 
dred more, and by a battalion of infantry, also 
Poles; of which nation there were a vast 
number serving with the French Armies in 
Spain. ‘Que son esos?’ (‘ What are these?’) 
exclaimed Merino, as soon as the first horse- 
man came in sight; and, when their near ap- 
proach enabled him to distinguish the character 
of the troops, his voice trembled with savage 
exultation, as he turned to his Aide-de-Camp 
with the words—‘Son Francesses.’ (‘ They are 
French!’) He allowed the whole column to 
pass him, carefully noting their numbers, and 
then, setting spurs to his horse, gallopped off 
to the corral. 


“The high-road, which the French troops 
were following in a northerly direction passed 
on the eastern side of the village in which we 
introduced Merino to the reader, and whence 
the country lane or cross-road by which the 
Spaniards arrived at their bivouac ground, led 
westward. The lane debouched on the sort of 
heath or waste before mentioned, at the further 
extremity of which was a pine wood; whilst 
the corral and fields in which the Cura’s band 
had stationed itself, were more to the south, 
It will be understood by this description of the 
ground, that Merino in a few minutes’ canter 
across the country reached his troops; whilst 
it would take the French nearly an hour to 
arrive at the same point by the more circuitous 
route they were following. Before they had 
entered the village, the Cura had returned to 
the corral, and called to a person in the garb of 
a country man, who was lying wrapped in a 
woollen rug at the entrance of the building, 
‘ Julian !"—‘ Sennor!’ answered the peasant, 
and sprung to his feet. Merino whispered a few 
words in his ear, and the man immediately 
started off at full speed. 

“When the French arrived at the village in 
which they expected to find Merino, their first 
care was to place sentries round the houses, 
which were but few in number, and a general 
search then ensued for the important prisoner 
whom they expected to make. Meanwhile the 
alcalde, and some others of the inhabitants, 
were brought before the Commanding Officer| 
of the expedition; but to all his questions as| 
to when they had last seen Merino, and where! 
he was to be found, they replied in a mannet| 
but little calculated to assist the search. They} 
declared themselves entirely unacquainted with| 
the Cura’s places of resort, and that for months| 
he had not been in their neighbourhood. To 
promises and offers of reward they opposed 
protestations of ignorance; and to menaces and) 
blows a dogged silence. The French Colonel, 
who had fully expected to catch Merino in bed) 
in the village, and to carry him off in triumph) 
to Aranda, found himself perplexed, and turned) 
to consult with some of his officers who stood) 
near. Around them were grouped soldiers) 
bearing torches, by the flickering light of which) 
was dimly distinguished the dark line of cavalry 
drawn up in the plaza; while in the midst of 
a party of infantry stood the alcalde and four 
other peasants, holding their large brimmed felt 
hats in their hand, their slouching attitudes, 
bare necks, and sunburnt countenances, con-| 
trasting strangely with the military stiffness, 
pale faces, and fierce mustaches of their) 
guards. 

“« Faltes fusiller ces hommes,’ said the Com-| 
manding Officer, addressing himself to one of 
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his subalterns. In a few seconds their hands 
were bound, and the firing party drawn up. 
But it was not the intention of the French 
Officer to execute his threat: he merely wished 
to frighten the prisoners into greater communi- 
cativeness. It may be doubted how far he 
would have succeeded; but a young peasant, 
who had remained unobserved behind the sol- 
diers, stepped forward. ‘ May it please your 
Excellency,’ he said in Spanish, ‘to cause 
these men to be unbound, and I will be your 
guide to the Cura Merino. I know the farm- 
house in which he was to pass this night, and 
by the road I can show you an hour will be 
sufficient to arrive there.’ 

*** Who are you, and why did you not speak 
before?’ asked the Colonel. ‘ If I did not speak 
sooner,’ was the reply, ‘it was that I have no 
wish to have a knife or a bayonet in my body, 
or half-a-dozen bullets in my head, the reward 
which I shall inevitably receive from some of 
the Cura’s followers, if they learn that I have 
betrayed their General. When I found, how- 
ever, that you seriously intended to shoot my 
father because he would not tell you what he 
did not know, I resolved to risk my own life 
to save his.’ 

“The man designated by the peasant as his 
father, stared at the speaker, and seemed about 
to reply; but on an almost imperceptible sign 
made to him by the young man, he remained 
silent. This manege did not escape the quick 
eye of the French Chief. 

““* Hark ye, my man,’ he said, ‘ your tongue 
runs almost too glibly, and your volubility is 
nearly as suspicious as the reserve of yonder 
churl with whom I observed you telegraphing. 
I shall, however, release these men, because I 
can find them again should I want them. For 
yourself, these are my conditions: fifty ounces 
of gold in your pocket the moment I have that 
lurking fox, Merino, in my power; one ounce 
of lead in your skull if you deceive or lead 
me astray.’ 

“*T accept the terms, Colonel,’ boldly replied 
the person addressed; ‘ but it is time you were 
stirring, for the fighting priest is no lie-a-bed, 
and we might find the nest warm but the bird 
flown.’ 

“‘ The troops were immediately put in motion, 
the guide being provided with a horse, and 
placed between the Colonel and another officer. 
Having passed through the lane, a compact 
column was formed, which moved across the 
heath at a quick steady pace in the direction of 
the pine-wood. The French Commander re- 
newed, from time to time his promise of re- 
wards, and threats of a speedy death, according 
as the one or the other might be merited by his 
guide; who contented himself with replying 


that he was under no apprehension, and that 
his Excelencia would be satisfied with the result 
of his expedition. The night was so dark, 
that not an object could be discerned further off 
than fifteen or twenty paces. The head of the 
column had arrived at about that distance from 
the first pine-trees, when a strong voice chal- 
lenged in French—‘ Que vive ?’—‘ La France,’ 
answered the Colonel, laying his hand on one 
of his bolster pistols. ‘ Fuego,’ commanded 
the same voice as before. The wood was illu- 
minated by the simultaneous flash of five hun- 
dred muskets, the echoes of the report running 
round the mountains, and at length dying away 
in the distance. The two front ranks of the 
French Infantry fell almost toa man. At the 
same instant the right flank was charged by a 
squadron of cavalry, and the whole column 
thrown into inextricable confusion. A torch, 
which had been kept concealed by the Spaniards, 
was produced, and a hundred others imme- 
diately lighted at ix. By their glare might be 
seen the whole of Merino’s forces, quietly 
hemming in the devoted little band, which, 
already entirely broken by the volley and the 
subsequent charge of the hussars, was in no 
state to contend with the far superior forces 
brought against it. Those who attempted to 
resist, and amongst them was the Colonel, who 
had been wounded, but not killed, by the first 
discharge, were instantly despatched. The 
remainder, nearly seven hundred men, surren- 
dered themselves prisoners; and their arms, 
and the horses of the cavalry having been taken 
from them, they were marched down to the 
corral, into which they were driven pell-mell, 
like a flock of sheep into the slaughter-house, 
and the entrance of the building was, by 
Merino’s order, immediately blocked up with 
bushes, branches, and trunks of trees, which 
the Spaniards brought for the purpose. The 
diabolical intention of this proceeding soon 
became apparent. A large stock of firewood, 
which the peasants had built up near the shed, 
had, by the Curo’s orders, been distributed 
around it. To this had been added branches 
broken off the trees, and straw, of which a 
considerable quantity had been brought for the 
horses. Torches were then applied in fifty 
different places, and in an instant the corral 
was in flames ! 

“‘Then commenced the most horrible scene 
which was, perhaps, ever witnessed or described. 
The seven hundred unfortunate Poles and 
Frenchmen, who, if they had not expected 
quarter, had by no means anticipated the fright- 
ful nature of the death reserved for them, 
uttered frantic yells, when they became aware 
of their dreadful situation—when they saw the 
flames rising, and heard the pine planks, of 
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which the building was composed, crackling 
and splitting in every direction around them. 
They made desperate efforts to break out of 
their burning prison; but even when, aided by 
the devouring element, they succeed in making 
a breach, on every side was a wall of fire, and 
beyond that the naked sabres and fixed bayonets 
of the guerillas, by which those who rushed out, 
scorched and blackened by the flames, were 
thrust back again into the furnace. Fortunate 
were those amongst the number, who, by hug- 
ging the sharp steel, procured themselves a 
speedy and less painful death than that to which 
they were ofherwise destined. 

‘“‘ In a few minutes the roof fell in, and the 
dry fern and litter which was in great abund- 
ance on the floor of the stable, became ignited. 
The heat was so violent, that the Spaniards 
were obliged to retire to some distance from the 
conflagration. The beams and planks of which 
the shed was built, were forced inwards by the 
fagots piled against them. The flames spread 
rapidly, and attained those of the wretched 
victims who had crowded together in the centre 
of the corral, to avoid as long as possible their 
inevitable doom. To their agonising shrieks 
for mercy, their executioners replied by shouts 
of—‘ Mueren los Polacos !’—Death to the Poles ; 
remember Ocanna !* 

** At length Merino, either moved by pity, or 
desirous to hasten his departure, lest a larger 
force of French might be sent in quest of their 
comrades, ordered a volley to be fired amongst 
the survivors. Every shot told on the mass of 
dark forms that were writhing in the midst of 
what appeared to be a lake of fire. After one 
or two piercing cries of agony, and a few heart- 
rending groans, a pyramid of bright flame shot 
up into the air, and all was over! 

“‘ The day was breaking when Merino, at the 
head of his troops, left the theatre where this 
bloody tragedy had been enacted. As he passed 
the spot where the French had received the 
volley from the wood, his horse nearly trode 
on the body of a peasant who had been killed 
by a pistol-shot, a bout portant. The ball had 
penetrated his brain; and his dark curling hair, 


* “Without attempting to excuse Merino’s cruelty on 
this and other occasions, it should be borne in mind, that 
the provocation given by the French Troops, and the nu- 
merous foreign regiments then in the French Service, was 
so great, as in some d to palliate, though it could not 
justify, the atrocity of the reprisals used by the Spaniards. 
Setting aside the unprovoked invasion of Spain by Napo- 
leon, the excess of the dome Aa Armies were unbounded. 
The Poles, especially, e themselves remarked by their 
cold-blooded cruelty and disregard of human life. After 
the Battle of Ocanna, where the Spaniards were worsted, 
a division, consisting chiefly of Poles, was charged to escort 
to Burgos the prisoners, who were very numerous, some 
accounts stating them at 30,000. On the road, nearly half 
were massacred in cold-blood, and the rest escaped by 
being transferred to the custody of some French Troops.” 


and a coloured handkerchief which he wore 


““*Povere Julian!’ said the Cura, ‘que 
lastima!’ (Poor Julian, what a pity!) It was 
his best and most intelligent spy. 

“‘ The French Colonel had kept his word.” 


Exacceration.—If there be any one man- 
nerism that is universal among mankind, it is 
that of colouring too highly things we describe, 
We cannot be content with a simple relation of 
truth—we must exaggerate—we must overdraw 
—we must have “a little too much red in the 
brush.” Who ever heard of a dark night that 
was not “pitch dark?” of a stout man that was 
not “ strong as a horse?” or of a miry road that 
was not “up to the knees?” I would walk 
“ fifty miles on foot” to see that man who never 
caricatures the subject on which he speaks; 
but where is such a one to be found? From 
“rosy morn to dewy eve,” in our common 
conversation, we are constantly outraging the 
truth. If somewhat wakeful in the night, we 
have ‘scarcely had a wink of sleep;” if our 
sleeves get a little damp in a shower, we are 
“as wet as if dragged through a brook ;” if a 
breeze blow up while we are in the “ chops of 
the channel,’ the waves are sure to “ run 
mountains high;” and if a man grow rich, we 
all say that “the roils in money.” No later 
than yesterday, a friend of mine, who would 
shrink from a wilful misrepresentation, told 
me hastily as he passed, that the newspaper 
had “nothing in it but advertisements,” and 
that he had just sent off, by the Shrewsbury 
coach, a codfish as “big as a jackass.” * * 
This habit of decoration in describing common 
things most likely proceeds from the love of 
the marvellous which most of mankind enter- 
tain. We wish to affect the minds of others; 
what is the use of telling a tale that will excite 
no wonder? of making a complaint that calls 
forth no sympathy? or of representing a deed 
of injustice that will rouse no indignation? 
We wish to make one picture striking, and 
thus, like the painter, are induced to put “a 
little too much colour in the brush.” But if it 
be thus in things little affecting us, still more 
is it the case where interest is concerned. In 
such cases the most unblushing misrepresenta- 
tions are made. Every newspaper has its 
‘* Bargains,” its ‘‘ Great Savings,” and its ‘ lm- 
mense Sacrifices.” ‘Fish all alive,” is not 
too strong a term for the unbearably tainted, 
scaly fry, offered for sale. The Irish cloth of the 
mercer is “ fine as cambric,” the stale meat cf the 
butcher “‘ sweet as anut,” and the cheesemonger’s 
hard, tough, lean cheese, “as fat as butter.” — 
Ephraim Holding’s Domestic Addresses. - 


round‘his head, were singed and blackened with 
the powder. 
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VISITS TO THE VICTORIA GALLERY 
OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
(Continued from page 9.] 


On entering the room on our second visit, 
our attention was first attracted to a model of 
the Electro-magnetic Telegraph in the lecture 
room, to a description of which we shall devote 
a separate paper in our next number. 

At the end of the first table nearest the 
entrance to the Gallery, an oblong curved 
mirror is supended, by which the visitor may 
ascertain his personal appearance when, from 
any untoward circumstance, he pulls a long 
face, or when in happier moods his countenance 
expands with a merry thought. 

An Electrophorus stands at the end of the 
table. As this instrument may be easily made 
ata small expense, and is exceedingly useful 
for a number of electrical experiments, we will 
describe it in detail. To construct the elec- 
trophorous, the following method is adopted :— 
Mix together equal parts of Venice turpentine, 
resin, and shell lac, and expose the whole in 
a crucible, pipkin, or iron ladle, to the fire, 
until they are thoroughly melted and combined. 
Pour the mixture into a hoop about a foot in 
diameter, placed upon a smooth slab of stone, 
so that when it cools it can easily be removed 
inacake. Let it be about half an inch thick, 
and cover one side and the edges with tin foil, 
or—what will be found more convenient—obtain 
from a tin-plate worker a circular disk of tin 
plate ten or twelve inches in diameter, with a 
rim half an inch deep, and pour the melted 
mixture into it so as to fill it equally. Either 
of these will form the lower plate of the in- 
strument. Then place on the plate or cake of 
resin a circular plate of polished metal—com- 
mon tin-plate will answer the purpose, or a 
disk of wood covered with tin foil, rather smaller 
than the resin, rounded at the edge, and fur- 
nished on the upper side with a perpendicular 
handle of glass rising from the centre—which, 
for want of a better, may be formed of the 
neck of a black bottle, or of a piece of glass rod 
cemented into a short socket on the upper disk. 
This constitutes a very useful machine for 
obtaining electric sparks, with about twenty 
of which a small Leyden phial may be charged 
so as to give a shock, or produce any other 
more powerful effect. 

The annexed diagram will render the de- 
scription more intelligible :— 

A.—Glass handle. 

B.—Disk of brass, tin-plate, or wood covered 
with tin foil. For obtaining the spark with 
greater convenience, a small ball may be 
attached, as at C, but it is not essential. 
D.—Cake of resin. 


When it is wished to charge the electropho- 
rus in order to electrify any substance, the 
following plan is to be pursued :—Rub the 
surface of the resin with a piece of new 
flannel or dry fur, such as a rabbit skin, having 
first dried or warmed both the plates, then 
place the metal plate on the disk of resin. 
Upon raising it, it will be found very feebly 
electrical; replace it, touch it with the finger, 
and again lift it off by its handle, and it will 
give a spark of positive electricity. This pro- 
cess may be repeated very often without fresh 
excitation, and the electric fluid may be given 
off to any substance by the disk. It may 
also be accumulated in a Leyden jar when 
a powerful charge is required, and thus the 
electrophorus may, to a certain extent, be 
made to supersede the electrical machine, par- 
ticularly in chemical experiments in which a 
single spark only is required. 

On this table are placed three electro-mag- 
netic rotatory machines, two of which are in 
rapid action, and exhibit a moving power 
which, although at present only in an incipient 
state, may probably soon be applied to im- 
portant practical purposes. Over these are 
suspended a beautiful engraving of the stu- 
pendous Dutton Viaduct of the Grand Junction 
Railway, across the valley of the Weaver, and 
near it, one of Sir Humphry Davy’s Safety 
Lamps, a description of which we purpose 
giving in a future number in connection with a 
memoir of that distinguished philosopher. 
The result of a simple but highly interesting 
experiment is next exhibited, in a small bottle 
filled with acetate of lead, and having a strip 
of Zinc inserted from the top; electric action 
has been excited, and the lead having been 
thereby separated from the acid which previ- 
ously held it in solution, a series of beautiful 
metallic crystals are deposited, forming what 
is styled a metallic tree. It is a very cheap 
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and easily performed experiment: the result is 
produced in about twelve or eighteen hours. 

The remainder of the table is occupied with 
an orrery, illustrative of the solar system, 
several voltaic batteries, a stomach pump, in- 
vented and deposited by Dr. John Goodman, 
of Salford, and three cylindrical glass vessels, 
designed to illustrate the effects of atmospheric 
pressure and the compressibility of air. 

The first and most amusing is nearly filled 
with water, and is made air-tight by means of 
a brass top, to which are attached a small 
caouchouc bag and a tap. A hollow glass 
balloon is immersed in the water, and is partially 
filled with it. On compressing the India rubber 
bag, the air in the balloon is also compressed, 
and its specific gravity being consequently en- 
creased, it descends; on withdrawing the 
pressure, or opening the tap, it ascends, and 
thus forms a very interesting scientific toy. 
The other two vessels are filled with a blue 
solution. On the top are placed globular 
bottles also filled, with their necks inverted, 
and by means of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere the liquid is, in apparent contradiction to 
the laws of gravitation, preserved from over- 
flowing the vessels in which they stand. 


(To be continued. 


Last Moments or MEn or Gentus,—Rous- 
seau, when dying, ordered his attendants to 
place him before the window that he might once 
more behold his garden, and bid adieu to nature. 
Roscommon uttered, at the moment he expired, 
two lines of his own version of Dies ire. Haller 
died feeling his pulse, and when he found it 
almost gone, turning to his brother physician, 
said, “‘ My friend, the artery ceases to beat,” 
and died. Petrarch was found dead in his 
library, leaning on a book. Bede died in the 
act of dictating. Herder closed his career writ- 
ing an ode to the Deity, his pen on the last line. 
Tasso’s dying request to Cardinal Cynthia was 
indicative of the gloom which haunted him 
through life. He had one favour, he said, to 
request of him, which was, that he would collect 
his works and commit them to the flames, espe- 
cially his ‘Jerusalem delivered.” Clarendon’s 
pen dropped from his fingers when he was seized 
with the palsy, which terminated his life. Chau- 
cer died ballad making. His last production he 
entitled, ‘‘ A Ballad, made by Geoffrey Chaucer 
on his deathbed, lying in great anguish.” 
Waller died repeating some lines of Virgil. 
Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber with a 
bookin his hand. Keats, alittle before he died, 
when his friend asked him how he did, replied 
in a low voice, ‘ Better, my friend, I feel the 
daisies growing over me.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


The Young Folks of the Factory; or, Friendly 
Hints on their Duties and Dangers. London; 
The Religious Tract Society. 


This excellent Society has rendered an in. 
valuable service to the population of the 
manufacturing districts by the publication of 
the above manual, two or three copies of which 
ought to be placed in every Sunday school and 
congregational library. Nor could manufac. 
turers more effectually promote their own in.| 
terests, and the permanent welfare of those by 
whose labour they are building their fortunes, 
than by circulating a copy amongst the hands 
in every room in their several mills. 

The amiable and talented writer of the book] 
(Mrs. Copley) places the claims of this im- 
portant class of society in a very striking light 
in her opening letter 

TO THE YOUNG FOLKS OF THE FACTORY. 

“ My Young Friends,—Yours is a very nu-| 
merous, interesting, and important class of the} 
community, and one in which all other classes} 
are deeply concerned. It is calculated that, at 
the present time, nearly two millions of per-| 
sons, under twenty years of age, are employed| 
in the manufactories of Great Britain: perhaps) 
not much less than one-fourth of the inhabitants} 
of the districts in which they reside, and nearly 
one tenth of the entire population of the 
country. To this class there are daily addi- 
tions, as the extending trade and commerce of| 
our country furnish employment for an increased 
number of hands, and as younger children rise 
to a capacity for labour; while those who ad-| 
vance from this class form themselves into| 
families, and become the fathers and mothers 
of another generation. If we could see the 
whole class assembled on some vast plain, the 
sight would be most imposing and overwhelm- 
ing. We could not but feel the liveliest interest 
in the welfare and happiness of so many young 
people, and we should anxiously and earnestly 
desire that they might be directed in the good 
and right way. As every situation in life has 
its peculiar advantages, disadvantages, and 
dangers, we should wish to make them sensible 
of their advantages, that they might improve 
them: we should like to point out to them how 
they might make the best of any undesirable 
circumstances in their condition : and we should 
tenderly and faithfully warn them of their 
dangers, and suggest the means of avoiding or 
escaping them; and our hearts would rise im 
fervent, humble prayer to the Father of mercies 
on their behalf. Well, though we cannot see 
this class of young persons all together, ve 
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know that such a class exists; and we ought 
to feel the same anxiety and regard as though 
we did. Most of us have never seen the people 
in China or Hindostan, and yet we can think 
of them as fellow-creatures; and we can feel 
a benevolent wish, and make active exertions 
for their welfare and happiness. The young 
people whose interests are here contemplated, 
have, at least, equal claims on our regard, and 
||come much more within the reach of our per- 
sonal observation. A few hours’ journey would 
bring us within sight of a numerous portion of 
the class, and enable us, from our own obser- 
vations of their peculiar circumstances, to form 
a tolerably accurate idea of the circumstances 
of the whole, and qualify us to address to them 
a word of friendly counsel and caution. It is 
thus, dear young readers, that the individual 
now addressing you has cultivated an acquaint- 
ance with you, and desires to employ it to 
promote your best interests. It is hoped that 
this little book, which is dictated by sincere 
good will, will be received and read in a like 
spirit ;—and may the Divine blessing rest upon 
the humble endeavour, and render it effectual in 
promoting the temporal and eternal well-being 
of the young people for whom it is intended !” 

As a proof of the adaptation of the work to 
its professed objects, and an illustration of the 
style in which it is written, as well as on ac- 
count of the importance of the subject and 
its accordance with one of the designs of this 
Journal, we insert the following chapter—on 
the formation of habits. 

CLEANLINESS, 

“There is one habit that I am very desirous 
of recommending to you; but I almost hesitate 
to do so, lest you should take offence at the 
idea that I could for a moment suppose you 
destitute of it. . It is cleanliness, which, at 
least, lays claim to the character of being 
“lovely and of good report.” Well, I will 
take courage, and introduce the subject, for if 
you are cleanly, you so much delight in clean- 
liness, that you will not be reluctant to join in 
its praises, Your heart will go along with all 
that may be said; and, perhaps, some hint 
may be dropped, which, though you may not 
exactly need it yourself, may be seasonable 
and useful to some friend of yours who may 
not be quite so.cleanly as you could wish. In 
some of the habitations in the manufacturing 
towns that I have visited, I have witnessed a 
deplorable want of cleanliness: in others, such 
a regard to it as was highly creditable to the 
residents, and gratifying to the visitor. 

“Shall I attempt to describe to you one of 
these scenes that has left’a vivid impression on 
my mind? I called with a friend at a cottage 
in the town of R The pavement round 


the door was so covered with disgusting filth, 
that I was really afraid to set my foot to the 
ground ; besides that, there was a sort of pool 
or puddle, into which were thrown ashes, de- 
caying cabbage leaves, potatoe peelings, meat 
and fish bones, and offal of almost every de- 
scription. A pig, the dirtiest of his race, was 
grubbing in the unsavoury receptacle, and two 
little children, scarcely less dirty, were playing 
hop-scotch at its brink. Whether the flesh of 
these children had ever come in contact with 
soap and towel, or their heads with a comb, 
or their clothes with the wash-tub, might fairly 
be questioned; certainly, I should think not 
within the last week. Their complexions, as 
far as could be discerned through the crust of 
dirt, were pallid and ashy ; they appeared skin- 
bound, and stinted in their growth; and one 
of them had a large bare place on his head, 
occasioned by aringworm. I love children ; 
and if I meet a child, can scarcely help noticing 
and speaking to it. If I see children suffering 
under any complaint, I often enquire of the 
parents what has been done to cure it; and if 
I find that they have had no better advice, I 
generally tell them what plans I should adopt, 
if the children were mine. But these poor, 


little, dirty, forlorn creatures presented an ap- 


pearance so dreadfully repulsive, that I really 
could not prevail upon myself to call them to 
me, and come in contact with them, lest I 
should catch from them some loathsome dis- 
ease, or other inconvenience connected with 
dirt ; and as to proposing any remedy for them, 
if I could have told them the best in the world, 
it would have been useless to apply it unless 
proper attention to cleanliness could have been 
secured; and to that they were evidently entire 
strangers. We entered the house. The walls 
—-perhaps they once were white, but had now 
assumed a sort of mud-colour,--were variegated 
with streaks made by. greasy or sooty fingers. 
It was hard to guess whether the floor was of 
wood or stone, for it was covered with a thick 
coat of dirt. A young child was asleep ina 
cradle, clothes, child, and dog, all looked as 
if they had been drawn up the chimney. In 
one corner of the room was a rabbit-hutch, and 
several pigeons were hopping about the floor, 
—the stench of these animals was intolerable : 
just by, there was a heap of dirty linen, several 
greasy plates, and a pan of dirty suds. At the 
fireside sat the father of the family, with dirty 
face and hands, and dirty clothes, smoking a 
short dirty pipe, and spitting on the floor. 
His wife, not at all more cleanly in her person 
or dress, stood over the fire, frying some her- 
rings. At that moment her two eldest girls 
entered, and she proceeded to take up dinner. 
But imagine not, my young friends, that there 
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was any of the decent ceremony of laying a 
cloth, washing or warming plates or dishes, or 
that it was considered at all necessary for either 
the girls from their work, the mother from 
her cooking, the father from his pipe, or the 
children from their dirty play, to wash their 
hands before they assembled round the meal; 
no such thing. The water that had boiled the 
potatoes was drained into the aforesaid pan of 
dirty suds, and the saucepan placed on the 
table, the plates unwashed, except, perchance, 
the dog had licked them, were picked up and 
brought to the table to receive the contents of 
the frying-pan; one of the children was des- 
patched to the chandler’s shop for a loaf, and 
another to the public-house for an ample jug 
of beer, and without farther preparation the 
family crowded round their wretched meal. 
Of the girls I only saw that each threw down 
on the floor a dirty straw bonnet, trimmed with 
gay but faded ribbon, and displayed a mop of 
tangled hairs, partly done up in dirty curl 
papers. Their dresses were light and showy, 
with flounces and hanging sleeves, but splashed 
with mud and spotted with grease, and they 
had their shoes and cotton stockings both dirty 
and ragged. 

“My friend’s object in calling at the house 
was to visit a girl who was ill; we therefore, 
left the family at their meal, and proceeded up 
stairs. The window had not yet been opened : 
two beds, besides that on which the sick girl 
lay, had not been made ; the entire room was 
a spectacle of dirt and disorder, which [ will 
not attempt to describe. I felt such a sense 
of sickness and suffocation, that I thought I 
must have hastened away without speaking to 
the poor girl, But my kind friend, who was 
not unaccustomed to such visits, threw open 
the window, then went to the pump, washed a 
basin and a small mug, and brought them up 
filled with clean water. The admission of fresh 
air, and the very sight of clean water, brought 
refreshment to myself and the poor girl. She 
eagerly rinced her mouth, and washed her face 
and hands, wiping them on a clean napkin, 
which my friend brought from her little basket, 
and then partook of a little refreshment, which 
was also issued from the same receptacle of con- 
siderate kindness. After this, we spent a few 
minutes in conversation, reading the Scriptures, 
and prayer; and my heart was rejoiced to find 
that the poor girl, surrounded as she was by 
disregard both of cleanliness and godliness, was 
not herself indifferent to either. Poor gi}! her 
situation must have been most uncomfortable ; 
and my friend afterwards told me, that it had 
been considered desirable to remove her to some 
public institution, where she could enjoy the 
comforts and attentions that her situation re- 


quired ; but that she declined all such proposals, 
and preferred remaining in her wretched home, 
in the hope that some good might result to her 
family from the visits of Christian friends. My 
friend had made many efforts for the temporal 
and spiritual good of the family, and seldom 
left the sick chamber of poor Mary, without 
dropping a word to some other member of the 
household. It was, however, necessary to do 
this with great caution, as they were jealous of 
any interference with their habits; and if of- 
fended, might probably deprive the poor invalid 
of her chief solace, by denying access to her 
pious visitors. When we came down stairs, 
the family had separated; the babe only re- 
mained in the cradle, and the dog was mounted 
on the table, eating out of the potatoe saucepan 
from which the family had just fed. As we passed 
on our way, my friend informed me, that at 
the time the cholera prevailed in the neighbour- 
hood, three in the house had fallen victims to 
its ravages,—two of the children, and a sister 
of the mother: that at that time the house had 
been thoroughly cleansed, by order of the pa- 
rochial authorities ; but that the dirty habits of 
the family were so inveterate, as to have already 
brought it into such a state as would lead one 
to conclude, that neither a bucket of white- 
wash, nor even one of clean water, had entered 
the premises for at least twenty years. 

‘The poor sick girl had been brought up 
away from home, and had imbibed notions of 
cleanliness, which, when circumstances again 
brought her to the dwelling of her parents, she 
had in vain endeavoured to introduce there. 
She had not long been at home when she was 
seized with a violent fever, in the opinion of 
the medical gentleman who attended her, en- 
tirely brought on by sleeping in a close apart- 
ment, and surrounded with impure smells, after 
having long been accustomed to air and clean- 
liness. She had struggled through the fever, 
but was apparently sinking into decline. I 
afterwards heard of her death, and of the deep 
grief of her parents at the loss of so good a 
child, towards whom they were really very 
affectionate; but I did not hear of any reform- 
ation of their dirty habits, although, in all 
probability, those habits had occasioned the 
sickness and death of four individuals in their 
family, and could not fail to produce injurious 
effects on all the rest.” 


Virtue without Fear.—When, upon mature deliberation, 
you are persuaded a thing is fit to be done, do it boldly ; 
and do not affect privacy in it, or concern yourself at all 
what impertinent censures or reflections the world will 
upon it. For if the thing be not just and innocent, 

t not to be attempted at all, though never so 
secretly. And if it be, you do very foolishly to stand in 
fear of those who will themselves do ill in censuring and 
condemning what you do well.—Epictetus, 
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EDUCATION. 
HOME TRAINING—continued. 


When, by the means already suggested, chil- 
dren have been accustomed readily to notice 
the more obvious parts and qualities of objects, 
it becomes necessary to lead them by gradual 
steps to an acquaintance with such as will call 
forth more research and thought for their dis- 
covery. As experience is the most valuable 
guide, both as it respects the succession of ob- 
jects to be presented, and the qualities and 
parts of each to be noticed, parents and teachers 
are deeply indebted to Dr. Mayo and his ami- 
able sister for two works on Object Lessons, 
in which they give the result of several years 
application of this method of teaching. By a 
judicious arrangement of the lessons, they have 
rendered it comparatively easy for others to 
conduct their pupils in a very interesting man- 
ner to a methodical and exact knowledge of a 

at number of things in common use, and, 
va is of really equal ease, to the 
formation of the habit of correctly describing 
what they know. 


The Doctor’s introductory observations 
strongly support the views we have already 
urged. He says, “To lead children to observe 
with attention the objects which surround them, 
and then to describe with accuracy the impres- 
sions they convey, appears to be the first step 
in the business of education. 

“The ceaseless activity of the perceptive 
faculties, which characterizes the period of 
childhood, shews that this is the point at which 
instruction would most naturally commence. 
It gives animation to the dull, and precision to 
the lively ; it promotes that clearness of ap- 
prehension which is the solid basis of after- 
attainment,—without which, our judgments 
are unsound, and our reasonings inconclusive. 
As the sphere of observation is enlarged, and 
the pages of history, or the fields of science, 
are explored, the mind accustomed to accurate 
investigation will not rest content with less 
than satisfactory evidence, either in morals or 
in science. 


“One lesson is drawn out fully as a specimen 
of the manner in which the others should be 
given. It would have extended the volume to 
an unnecessary length, and filled it with need- 
less repetitions, had each been made out with 
equal minuteness. Much information might 
have been thrown into the preliminary set: 
but as the end proposed was rather to excite 
the mental powers to activity, than to provide 
them with knowledge, it has been purposely 
avoided. 


“It may perhaps be necessary to guard 
against the error of expecting, in a work like 
the present, anything more than hints as to the 
mode of arranging and imparting knowledge. 
The teacher must be previously well-informed, 
in order to meet the inquiries which the active 
minds of children continually suggest. Their 
questions will generally point out the best mode 
of treating a subject, or of leading them to the 
discovery of any truth. Precise unvarying 
rules may be laid down for mechanical opera- 
tions; but mind alone can act upon mind, and 
bring it into vigorous exercise: and all in- 
struction must be dry and uninteresting, which 
has not undergone some modification from the 
person by whom it is communicated. There 
are several faults into which teachers are likely 
to fall; one is that of telling too much to their 
pupils. They may receive the information with 
pleasure, and appear to profit by it; but great 
evil arises from such a mode of instruction: 
their minds remain almost passive, and they 
acquire a habit of receiving impressions from 
others, at a time when they ought to be gaining 
mental power by the exertion of their own 
faculties. Another mistake is that of giving a 
term, before the pupil has felt his want of it. 
When the idea of any quality has been formed 
in his mind, without his being able to express 
it, the name given under such circumstances 
fixes it on the memory :—thus, when a child 
observes that whalebone, after having been 
bent, returns to its original position, he may 
be told that this property which he has dis- 
covered is called elastic.” * 

The first lesson will illustrate the method of 
using the manual—the second shews the form 
in which the remainder of the series is given. 
At the end of the work, a vocabulary exhibits 
the derivation of the principal terms used in 
the lessons, and those who can spare the means 
will be still further assisted by the purchase of 
a cabinet, containing the substances referred 
to in the book, adapted to the whole or part 
of the series, at the respective prices of 7s., 
£1 10s., or £1 15s. 


LESSON I. 
GLASS. 

‘Glass has been selected as the first substance 
to be presented to the children, because the 
qualities which characterize it are quite obvious 
to the senses. The pupils should be arranged 


“* The writer desires particularly to enforce this remark, 
having in one or two instances seen the lessons altogether 
misused.—Thus the qualities were told, and the explana- 
tion of them given, instead of the object being presented 
to the children, that they might make their own obser- 
vations upon it, and require the teacher terms for 
qualities clearly discerned, though unknown by name.” 

+ London: L. & G. Seeley, Fleet-street. 
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before a black board or slate, upon which the 
result of their observations should be written. 
The utility of having the lesson presented to 
the eyes of each child, with the power of thus 
recalling attention to what has occurred, will 
very soon be appreciated by the instructor. 

‘“‘The glass should be passed round the party 
to be examined by each individual.* 

“ Teacher.—What is this which I hold in 
my hand? 

“* Children.—A piece of glass. 

“* Teacher.—Can you spell the word glass? 

“(The teacher then writes the word glass 
upon the slate, which is thus presented to the 
whole class as the subject of the lesson.) You 
have all examined this glass? what do you 
observe? What can you say that it is ?+ 

“ Children.—It is bright. 

“* Teacher.—(Teacher having written the 
word qualities, writes under it—lIt is bright.) 
Take it in your hand and feelt it. 

“‘Children.—It is cold. (Written on the 
board under the former quality.) 

“ Teacher.—Feel it again, and compare it 
with the piece of sponge that is tied to your 
slate, and then tell me what you perceive in 
the glass.|| 

“ Children.—It is smooth—it is hard. 

“ Teacher.—What other glass is there in 
the room ? 

“* Children.—The windows. 

“* Teacher.—Look out at the window and 
tell me what you see. 

“ Children.—We see the garden. 

“* Teacher.—(Closes the shutter.) Look out 

in, and tell me what you observe. 

“ Children.—We cannot see anything. 

“ Teacher.—Why cannot you see anything? 

Childrenn—We cannot see through the 
shutters. 

“* Teacher.—What difference do you observe 
between the shutters and the glass? 


* « By this means, each individual in the class is called 
upon to exercise his own powers on the object presented ; 
the subsequent questions of the teacher tend only to 
draw out the idea of the children, and to correct them 
if wrong. 


+ “This question is put instead of asking, ‘ What are its 

ualities?”? because the children would not, at first, in 
an probability, understand the meaning of the term ; its 
frequent application, however, to the answers to this 

uestion, will shortly familiarize them to it, and teach 
them its meaning. 


+ “The art of the teacher is to put such questions as 
may lead successively to the exercise of the different 
senses. 


|| “The object of the teacher here is to lead the pupil to 
the observation of the quality smooth, and he does so by 
making him contrast it with the opposite quality in another 
substance ; a mode of suggestion, of which frequent use 
may be made. 


“‘ Children.—We cannot see through the 
shutters, but we can through the glass. 

** Teacher.—Can you tell me any word that 
will express this quality which you observe in} 
the glass ? 

Children.—No. 

‘* Teacher.—I will tell you, then; pay at- 
tention, that you may recollect it. Itis trans. 
parent. What shall you now understand when 
I tell you that a substance is transparent ? 

“* Children.—That you can see through it. 

“* Teacher.—You are right. Try and re. 
collect something that is transparent. 

Children.—Water. 

“* Teacher.—If I were to let this glass fall, 
or you were to throw a ball at the window, 
what would be the consequence ? 

“* Children.—The glass would be broken, 
It is brittle. 

“ Teacher.—If I used the shutter in the same 
manner, what would be the consequence? 

“ Children.—It would not break. 

“ Teacher.—If I gave it a heavy blow, with 
a very hard substance, what would happen ? 

“ Children.—It would then break, 

“* Teacher.—Would you therefore call the 
wood brittle ? 

Children.—No. 

** Teacher.—What substances, then, do you 
call brittle ? 

“* Children.—Those which are easily broken, 


“These are probably as many qualities as 
would occur to children at their first attempt: 
they should be arranged on the slate, and thus 
form an exercise in spelling. They should 
then be effaced; and if the pupils are able to 
write, they may endeavour to remember the 
lesson, and put it down on their slates. 


LESSON II. 
INDIAN RUBBER. 


“This substance has been chosen that the 
class may observe the qualities, opaque, elastic, 
inflammable. The first would be made clear to 
them by contrasting the Indian Rubber with 
the Glass of the preceding lesson; the second 
by stretching it, and allowing it to resume its 
former shape; the third, by setting it on fire. 

Qualities of Indian Rubber. 
“It is opaque. 
elastic. 
inflammable. 
black. 
tough. 
smooth. 


‘* Uses.—To rub out pencil-marks; to make 
balls.” 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


DOROTHY'S STORY. 
(From Abbott's Rollo’s Vacation,an American Publication.) 


“Well, Rollo,” said Dorothy, “shall I tell you a true 
story, or one that is not true?” 

“Oh, true,” said Rollo; “true, by all means.” 

“ But true stories are not generally quite so interesting as 
those that are made up.” 

“Why not?” said Rollo. 

“Oh, because, when 
can tell more wonde: 
true stories.” 

Rollo a moment, and then said, 

“T think, on the whole, Dorothy, I would rather have it 
true.” 

“Very well,” said Dorothy. “Let me see—what shall I 
tell you ?” 

“While you are thinking,” said Rollo, “I will go and get 
some paper and a pair of scissors, and then I can be making 
some lamp lighters.” 

In a few minutes Rollo had found his scissors and paper, 
and had seated himself on his stool, where he could conve- 
niently look either towards Dorothy while she was telling 
her story, or towards Jonas, to see how he went on with his 
ship; and Dorothy, who had in the mean time decided upon 
her subject, thus began :— 

“When I was a little girl, about thirteen years old, I lived 
with my father and mother, and my little brother Oliver, in 
rather a lonely house in the woods. One day, in the winter, 
my father and mother went away in the morning to another 
town, where there was a shop, and Jeft me at home with 


ple are making up a story, they 
things than those that happen in 


little Oliver.” 

“ How big was he?” said Rollo. 

“Not quite so big as ycu.” 

“Well,” said Rollo, “ go on.” 

“Father and mother meant to have come back that night ; 
but it was snowing a little before they went, and father said 
to me, just as he was getting into the sleigh, 

“ Dorothy, said he, the wind is dead north-east— 
it is coming on to blow; and it may be all blocked up under 
the Black Ridge before night.” 

“ What did he mean by dead north-east?” asked Rollo. 

“Oh, right exactly north east, where all the snow-storms 
come from.” 

“What makes all the snow-storms come from there?” 
asked Rollo. 

“Oh, I don't know,” said Dorothy, “only they do; and 
then the north-east winds used to blow all the snow right into 
a long piece of road which ran along under the Black Ridge, 
and they filled it all up, sometimes, from fence to fence, level.” 

what drifts!” said Rollo. 

“So, said my father, if anything sh happen 
we should not ae home, don't be frightened about us; and 
take good care of yourselves.” 

“So Oliver and I stayed at home. I attended to my spin- 
ning, for I was learning to spin then, and he played horses. 
The snow fell thicker and thicker ; and about noon it began 
to blow. About the middle of the afternoon I went out to 
get some water at the spring; and when I found how d 
the snow was, and heard the wind roaring and whistling 
through the woods, I gave up, at once, all idea of seeing 
father and mother that night.” 

“And then did you have to stay all alone?” said Rollo. 

“Yes—Oliver and I.” 

“T should not have dared,” said Rollo. 

“ But what would you do?” 

“Oh, I would go to the next house.” 

“ There was no house within a mile,” said Dorothy, “ and 
T could not have walked there in all the storm—much less 
could Oliver.” 

“No—we had to stay, and so I got supper. But I ob- 
served that Oliver did not eat much, and after supper, instead 
of Playing about as usual, he got his rolling-chair up to the 

and—" 

“ His rocking-chair you mean,” said Rollo. 

“No—his rolling-chair; he never had any rocking-chair.” 

“What was his rolling-chair?” said Rollo. “I never 
heard of such a chair as that.” 


“Why, it was a block, which father chopped off from a 
very round, smooth log of wood. Father made the ends very 
smooth for him, somehow or other, and then it served Oliver 
for aseat. In fact, it made a very good little stool for him.” 

“ What did he call it his rolling-chair for?” said Rollo. 

“Oh, because,” said Dorothy, “it was too heavy to take 
up and carry about; and so, when he wanted to move it, he 
used to tip it over upon its side, and then he could roll it 
about any where. It was very smooth and round.” 

“ How did they make it so smooth?” 

“Oh, it was the natural bark. It was a beech log, which 
has a smooth and even bark, and it would roll very easily. 
Well, as I was saying, Oliver rolled up this rolling-chair to 
the fire, and sat there with his elbows upon his knees, and 
his hands out to the fire, as if he was cold.” 

“Why did not you make more fire?” said Rollo. 

“Oh, there was a great blazing fire in the fireplace,” re- 
plied Dorothy, “and the room was very warm.” 

“ Are you cold, Oliver? said I. 

“Yes, I am a little cold, but I can warm me very soon 
by this noble good fire. 

“T went on clearing away the supper-table, and then sat 
down to my knitting; but Oliver still stayed by the fire. 
By and by I asked him if he was not warm yet.” 

“No, not quite, he said. 

“T observed, too, that he spoke a little hoarse, and in an 
altered tone, and quicker than usual; and there was a little 
sort of tremble in his voice, as if he was shivering a little. 
I thought then that he was going to be sick.” 

“a did you think was the matter with him?” asked 
‘0. 

“T thought he was going to have a fever.” . 

“ What sort of a sickness is a fever ?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” said Dorothy; “only I know 
what some of the signs of it are.” 

“ What are they?” said Rollo. 

“Why, when persons have an attack of fever, they are 
first cold and shivery, even if the room iswarm. Afterwards 
they grow hot, and their flesh is dry and parched. Then 
they are thirsty, and if you look at their tongue you find it 
is covered over with something white. And then their pulse 
beats quick, and perhaps their head aches; and when they 
go to bed they toss about restlessly.” 

“ Was Oliver's tongue white?” said Rollo. 

“Yes. I went to him and asked him to show me his 
tongue, and I found it was considerably coated; and then I 
felt his pulse, at his wrist, and it was quick. I felt of mine, 
and I found that his was a good deal quicker than mine.” 
aan” did you know all about the signs of fever?” said 


“Qh, I had a fever myself once ; and I remembered the 
signs, and I remembered what they did for me, and so I 
knew what to do for him. 

“So, said I, Oliver, you are sick, and I must take care 
of you. I will make you up a little bed down here by the fire.” 

“ Where was the bed that he usually slept in?” asked Rollo. 

“Tt was up over head, in a kind of garret; for our house 
was only one story high, and it had only one room finished 
off down stairs, and that was the room where we were. M 
father and mother used to sleep in that, and Oliver and 
up in the loft. We used to go up a ladder.” 

“Oh, I should not like to go up a ladder to go to bed,” 
said Rollo. 

“Why it was a very good ladder. And then we had 
beautiful soft beds up there; his was in one corner and mine 
in another. Atleast we liked them. They were straw beds, 
but we had never slept on a feather bed. 

“So I went up the ladder and got Oliver's bed, and tum- 
bled it down the ladder, into the kitchen. Then I got his 
bolster and coverlid, and fixed him up a beautiful little bed, 
on one side of the fire. Then I helped him to undress, and 
= a blanket over his shoulders, and let him sit upon his 

ittle rolling-chair, while I brought some warm water and 
bathed his feet. He liked that very much indeed.” 

“ Did he?” said Rollo. 

“Yes. I knew he would, though I did it principally to 
make him get well. It is very good for sickness. 

“T wiped his feet dry and let him warm them by the fire, 
and then he got into bed and I covered him up warm. Then 
I went to the closet to get him some medicine.” 

{To be continued. } 
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Original Poetry. 


DEPARTED BEAUTY. 


Where is the glance that once could light, 
With passion’s fire, that faded eye, 
Swift as a meteor holds its flight 
On some fair eve across the sky ? 


Where is the rose whose lovely hue 
O’erspread the lily on thy cheek, 
Like radiant shores where rivers blue 
Roll on, Elysian climes to seek ? 


Where is the voice whose ev’ry tone 
So gently o’er the senses crept, 
Far sweeter than the pensive moan 
Of airy harps by Zephyr swept ! 
Where is the joyous smile that gleam'd 
Like April’s sun when shadows flee, 
And with its passing brilliance seem’d 
To wake the heart to ecstacy ! 
All fled !—yet to a happier land 
The thoughts that loved thee here may stray, 
And visit thee amid the band 
Of seraphs in the realms of day. 


Full oft the duteous tear may fall, 
While mem’ry shall invoke thy shade, 
And from her latent store recall 
The bliss that round thy beauty played. 
But Faith shall bid us look above 
This narrow prison-house of earth ; 
And see the charms we erst did love, 
Spring up, renewed in heav’nly birth. E. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


* Boots.” —There exists not in the kingdom, 
at the present day, a more industrious and 
trustworthy class of individuals than those 
functionaries whom custom has identified with 
their profession by the soubriquet of ‘‘ Boots.” 
Those who sit in arm-chairs, and live quietly 
at home in their own houses, can form but an 
imperfect idea of the extent of the responsibility 
that falls to the share of this part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Since the improvement in 
roads and the increase of trade have set the 
commercial world in a state of perpetual loco- 
motion, many and various are the wants of a 
traveller in the way of assistance and informa- 
tion on arriving at the place of his daily desti- 
nation: yet no sooner does he plant his foot in 
an inn, than his objects, be they what they 
may, are immediately undertaken and accelerated 
by honest Boots. Whether it be that letters 
are to be delivered, or valuable parcels, or local 
matters of any kind to be attended to, appli- 
cation is always made in the first instance to 
Boots. Boots is the last person seen in the 
house at night, and the first again on foot in 
the morning; of him it is required to know 
everybody and everything; to have not only a 
strong back, but a civil, good-humoured coun- 
tenance; to be able to work hard upon little 
pay, and to possess a clear head and a light 
pair of heels; and, in short, with never-ceasing 
activity and time at command infinitely divisi- 


ble, to officiate in every respect, and to the 
benefit of the travelling world, as the Mercury 
of the lower heaven. Hardly does the cock 
crow in a morning before Boots is on the alert 
—before the time of his repose arrives at night, 
every inmate in the house will have sunk down 
in leaden slumbers. Traveller, remember poor 
Boots. You may have given him his fee; yet, 
peradventure some copper money may stil] 
jingle in your pocket; nay, if it be a sixpence, 
it will not be ill bestowed on him who has 
welcomed your arrival, has sped your depart-| 
ure, has strained his sinews in your service, 
has done his duty, and now stands before you} 
respectfully, wiping the perspiration from his) 
brow with a fustian sleeve. Traveller, proba-| 
bly you are a bachelor; now then is the time] 
to be liberal; remember poor Boots, while no} 
weightier claims upon your purse disturb you;) 
—wait not for the hour when, with your travels| 
at an end, and locomotive faculties impeded by 
joint gravity, a life of peregrination concludes| 
by short «stages, like the days of an uxorious 
blue-bottle fly at the close of a summer.— 
Head’s Home Tour. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
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chester Guardian of the 5th inst., were sent us, on the 28th 
ultimo, in the form we gave them, by a correspondent under 
the signature of “ Hortensius.” 

W.C.& B. L.’s communications are under consideration. 

J. M. in an early Number. 

R. W. P. has our thanks for his encouraging letter. The 
poem he encloses is, we fear, too arcadian for the readers 
of the Journal. 
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